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ABSTRACT 

Offering guidelines for future Follow Through program 
design^ documentation ^ and evaluation^ this paper examines the bases 
of criticisms of standardized tests, describes learning 
charat:teristics of black children ^ and briefly enunciates a system 
for Follow Through evaluation efforts .Discussion of standardized 
tests addresses the following criticismsj^ (l) Items on tests of 
mental ability are not based on any theory of cognitive or 
in'teiiectuai f unct ioningj^ ( 2 ) f yield little information 

regarding the cognitive process ; j3 ) Standardized test formats 
preclude clarification of questions asked; (4) Cultural bias exists 
in test content, language, and format; and (5) Tests are of little 
use in diagnostic efforts to guide instruction. Exploration of black 
children's learning character istics. focuses oh the hb^are of the 
intellectual processes of black children ; problems of designing tests 
with ecological validity; the influence of home. and neighborhood 
environments oh coghitive brgahizatiph ahd ihtellectual styles; 
iihplicatiohs for coghitive assessirieht; frameworks for ah ihtegrated 
conceptual paradigm (the adaptive ahalysis of social behavior and the 
processes of rule induct ion ) j ahd the_geherality of ah inductive 
learning style among black children . Recoiiunehdatibhs f or language arid 
coghitive assessment activities are offered along with suggestions 
for replacing the evaluation of planned variation models of Follow 
Through programs with a "bottom-up" approach to documentation and 
instrument development. (RH) 
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FUTURE FOLLOW THROUGH DOCUMENTATION AND RESEARCH: 
^ THE ASSESSMENT OF ACADEMIC/COGNITiVE AfiitiTIES OF BtACK CHILDREN 

Dai ton Miller- Jones 
Previous evaluation and dbcumehtatibn efforts of Fbllbw through have 
been ambiguous in the determination of significant cognitive and academic 



pg advances as a result of specific "treatments" cbhtaihed in the planned 

variation ambrig mbdels. Several reasons exists for this state of affairs. 

LlJ __ 

These include: lack of specification of the distinctions between and within 

models and inadequate and unidimensibhal standardized assessment instruments 
and techniques. While a national evaluation was certainly in order, the 
ejcpectatibn that these initial efforts would prbduce definitive "answers" 
to the questions of hbw tb fb:^ter better educationiil and intellectual 
attainment among Black and other minority children was premature. Future 
Follow Through Program design, dbcumehtatibn and evaluations should be 
quided by the fbllbwing considerations: i. the development of a rich well 
organized body of knowledge about the social-cultural and cognitive charact- 
eristics of the target populatibns; 2. the need to develop clear descriptions 
bf subject matter c -unaihs with the help of discipline specialists; 3. the 
heed to specify the variety of cognitive prbcesses involved in learning 
tasks such as readings math^ writing, and science especially those processes 
khbxi^ to be operating in the successful achievement of competence in these 
information domains; 4. the need tb generate a conceptual approach which 
would systematically integrate the relative contributions of parent involve- 
ment^ services ( e,g, health and nutritional effects)^ and individual differences 
in personality and sbcial briehtation with the above; and 5. the need to 
abandon the "planned variation" concept in favor of prbcedures which prbvide 
valuable information about effective ihstructibn. 

Conceived initially as a meanfs for sustaining academic and cognitive 
gains among culturally distinct and low income children achieved in Head 
Start experiences, Fbllbw Thrbugh Projects have had a controversial and 
stbrmy history. Past F.T. documentation aTid evaluations have centered bn 
traditional standardized assessement tbbl^, such as the Metropolitan and 
Stanford Achievement Tests^ mental abilities tests such as the Raven's 
Colour Progressive Matrices Test, and affective measures such as the Intel- 
lectual Achicivement Responsibility Scale and Coppersmith's Self-Esteem inventory. 
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The results of analysis of program ( model) effecits using these instruments 

are inconclusive. Among the many evaluation design problems were: lack of 

a method for dbcumehtihg what the various projects within a model were in 

fact doing instructionally; insufficient information on the FiT. and Non-FiTi 

populations, making cbntrdi and experimental cbmparisbhs difficult tb 

interpret and possibly leading to the wide variability obtained within and 

between models; the lack of alternative acceptable measures appropriate 

tb the stated bbjectives of different projects; and the necessity to artificially 

define and aggregate the various projects into categories for the purpose 

of determining which of the "planned variations" was mbst effective. 

From the perspective of minority cbimiunities ail of the stated goals 
across the models would be desireable to achieve in each program! Basic 
skills, cbghitive-cbhceptual^ arid affective-cognitive objectives need tb be 
encouraged for all F.T. children. Where differences of opinion may arise is 
in the preferred instructional approach tb be used tb prbduce these butcbmes. 
What do we need tb know iri brder tb inform parents, children, teachers and 
their support systems ( administrators, specialists, friends in the community) 
about the tnbst effective ways tb educate their children? 

I believe we neecl tb tell them what existing standardized tests can and 
cannot tell us about their children's knowledge and competencies. Given the 
varibiis uses bf test irifbrmatibrij xi/hat riew approaches need tb be develbped? 
This requires, I belieye, research on taxonomies of academic-instructional 
tasks and teacher-learning process descriptors. We need ways tb dbcxiideht 
the kinds bf learning envirbrimerits experiericed by children beybnd general 
classif icatibns of instructional methods such as. basic skills or even phonic 
decoding and language experience methbds. Precise statements bf tasks pbsed 
and teacher behavibrs need' tb be develbped arid brganized into classifications 
applicable across various F.T. sites. We need to specify the learning character- 
istics bf. minority children iri terms bf their strategies for processing 
informatiori arid derivirig concepts. We need studies to determine the critical 
factors influencing the use of these cbgnitiye structures arid bperatibris. 
Giveri theperceptibri bf altcrriative ways to apprbach a problems solution 
what governs the child's selection of any particular one? This information 
will have Implications fbr develbpirig riew instructibrial approaches and methbds 
bf assessirig outcomes produced. Let us examine ^ach of these proposals. 
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Standardized Tests 

Currently available tests of ability and achievement are widely used 
for a variety of reasons including their general public acceptance^ the 
. assumption that a score means the same thing for any individual taking the 
testy they are cheap and easy to use. These tests have been used for several 
purposes including: 

1. accountability- achievement test scores have been used .to assess 
the effectiveness of teachers^ schools^ and school districts as 
ind icators of the amount of learning accomplished ; 

2. Selection and Sorting- test scores of individual students are used 
to make decisions of placement in special programs, ability grouping 
within classrooms and to make career and other counselling decisions, 

3i Classroom instruction- tests are used to make curricular decisions. 
Knowing test determined strengths and weaknesses in some skill area 
directs teachers to spend more time in instruction. This is related 
to accountability cbricerhs because tests will determine what gets 
emphasized in teaching, which is fine as along as these areas are 
the most critical to be learning. 
Standardized tests have been criticized on a number of issues- 

1. Standardized tests of ability and achievement are not based on any 
def init ive theory of cognition or intelligence • 

2. Cbhsequehtly these tests yield little or no information regarding 
cognitive processes used by children in arriving at an answer. 

3. Standardized test fdrmats preclude test administrators from providing 
any feedback to individuals to help clarify the question being asked. 
This results in selecting for individuals who know the testing game. 

4. Cultural bias in test content^ language and format. 

5. Tests of ability and achievement are administered at intervals which 
make it impossible for any useful diagnostic feedback to influence 
the teaching process for the particular set of children taking the 
test* Further^ most of these instruments are not amenable to repeated 
administration. * Repeated assessments are terribly important in mea- 
suring gains* over time. Periodic testing provides valuable informa- 
tion concerning rate of growth which maybe more important than 
establishing a child's absolute level of achievement in determining 
how a program is doing. 

Let lis ilbw examine the bases of these criticisms. 
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The items on test of mental ability (I.Q.) are not based on any theory of 
cognitive or intellectual functioning. 

The decision for using any particular test question is not based on any 
cbmrapiily agreed upon definition of cognitive processes or intelligence, it is 
not kiiown what intellectual skill is being assessed by any particular subtest 
Farriham-'Dipgbry (1970) has observed 

'*Many Level 11 tasks (Jensen's Analysis) are such jumbles of 
psychdldgical functions that a defective performance tell us 
very little about the systematic nature of the defect itself." 

Even when one examines tests which are supposed to be specific measures of 
factors such as Thurston's Primary Mental Abilities Test (PMA) , Farnhatn- 
Diggbry states... 

"Each test is clearly a conglomerate of functions and we have 
i^.b way of khox^ing which. mental operation is in fact more 
difficult for Black children." (pg. 2) 

(^-^^^J.^lso cautions that the narrow range of abilities arid cbrrect answers 
^^A9^__?PP^y ??_^^^^^l^SS*^ce tests limits bur uriderstaridirig bf cognitive prbcesses 

involved. Stodisky and Lesser (1967) after finding interesting dif f ererices in 

the pattern of abilities among Black and other ethnic populations report... 

"The types of achievement and intelligence tests which are 
most bften used can have only limited value in describing 
the cbgriitive functibning of children. . •looking at the 
scbres_ arid psychometric tests tells us nothing about the 
ways tWe students arrived at a cbnclusibn." 

Finally, Thrdndike, et al. (1927) cbmmerits . . . 



"Exiting instruments (ability tests) represent eribrmous 
improvement over what was available twenty years agb^ but 
three fundamental defects remain. Just what they measure 
is not Icnown; how far it is proper to add, subtract, multiply, 
divide, and compute ratios with the measures obtained is not 
known; just what the measures obtained signify concerninjg 
iritellect is riot known. We may refer to these defects in 
brder as ambiguity in cbnterit^ arbitrariness in units, and 
ambiguity iri sigriif icarice. 

That there is imprecisidri arid cbrifusibri abbut what I.Q. tests are measuring is 
evidenced in the Stanf ord-Binet Iritelligence Scale Mariual itself which states 
concerning the critieria for selection bf items 

"Ihe test maker is concerned with the selection of tests 
that show an increase in precent passing successive age 
levels. . •with the 1937 scale, form L, at the HI year 
level a cbrrectly located item. . .building a bridge with 
blbckSi V7as passed by 73 percent of the three-year-olds, 
whereas the vbcabulary test at the X year level was passed 
by brily 59_percerit bf _t:eri-year-olds . And because no item 
iri our scales are perfect br ideal items for measuring 
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intelligence, and no sample is ever entirely freia froth 
influences of selective factors, and perceiltagias will not 
be exactly the same for each test at each age level." 



A reasonably close inspection of the content of ability tests will 
reveal serious problGins in defining cognitive processes being assessed; 

The following example from Stanford Binet, Form L-M illustrates this 

point: 



Item: Age IV, A MATERIALS 

Correct Incorrect _ 

"What is a tou^ made of? Wood, boards, bricks sticks^ hail 

cement, stucco, walls 
shingles, stdtle, lumber 

blocks, rocks 

"What is a window made of? ^99^_^ glass. Wood, screen 

glass & steel putty 

"What is a book made of? Paper, cloth, leather Pictures, pages, 

plastic, pages are cards, pastings^ 

made of paper & the made out of • 

outsides are made of pictures and 

something hard covers. 



What cognitive principle is measured by this item? There appears to be no 
intellectual distinction made between acceptable and unacceptable responses and 
there is no consistency in the criteria invoked across the three questions. 
What critical intellectual ability is being discerned by accepting "A house is 
made of ^oo^>" and not accepting "A house is made of x^alls?" If one is distin- 
guishing betwi^en these responses by using the criteria: "What materials go into 
the. construction of houses:" then you simply have to be consistent and accept 
Nails as material, which is considered incorrect. if you are using materials 
as a criteria for houses then you have to use the same criteria for '•windows" 
arid acc^^pt Putty , Wood , Steel or Me tal j which are considered inappropriate 
answers. Unless you iiieari, "what are all windows made of?" In which case glass 
would be the only acciBptable respbrise. But then riot all houses are made of 

or shingles. This inconsistency can perializfe the child tryirig to urider- 
stand what't being asked of her/him. 

it can be generally concluded that the specificity of the accepted 
responses does not incorporate ail correct and reasonably inteiiig;ent responses 
to the question. The only discernible criteria for no" accepting some of these 
alternative responses is that by considering these responses as incorrect | 
(although logically sound and intellectually no different from those respons<=»s 
which are accepted), places a significant percentage of children at the appro- 
priate age level in the staridard sample. 
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Tests yield iittie information regarding cognitive proceisis 

The constraints of test construction and administration do not pro- 
vide for possible response biase s^ in children, and therefore penalize 
children by failing to distinguish between performance and capacity. The 
interpretation of test scores for minority children is encumbered by the 
constraints imposed for the purposes of test reliability. It is axiomatic 
that the test must be administered using a constant format. This is an 
important consideration for those who wish to attribute the presence or 
absence of a particular capacity or competence on the basis of performance. 
In almost every case the tester is not permitted to probe or encourage in- 
dividuals to try an alternative answer. What one is then measuring is the 
first response but- her/his first apprbximatibn. These rigid procedures 
penalize a child who has the capacity or ability to respond appropriately 
but because of reponse biaseSj i.e. responses which are frequently used and 
therefore have priority of access f br the child , tha child gives the first 
thing he/she thinks of. This may be a simple assbciatibrii which is not what 
the tester is looking fbr. For example: 

Item: Stanf ord-Bihet Oppbsite analogies^ 

• Tester: "Father is a man, tnbther is a ?" 

Child : " Lady." 

Tester: "Snail is slbw^ rabbit is ?" 

Child : " Girl." 

Tester: "The sun shines in the day^ the moon at ?" 

Child : "Sky." 

Since nb feedback is given, the child must guess what the tester wants. 

item: Stanf ord-Binet Similarities 

Tester: "Hov; are wbbd and coal alike? How are they the same?" 
Child : " They're hard." 

Tester: " A apple and a peach?" 
Child : " They taste good." 

Tester: " A ship and a automobile?" 
Child : " They're hard." 

Tester: "Iron and silver?" 
Child : "They^re hard." 

By this pbirit the child appears to have decided that any thing she says will 

be alright. There is evidence earlier in the testing session that the child 

was seeking some definition of^ the task situation. Consider the following: 

^ The examples cited here are taken from the protocol of a five year bid 
Black female child ^ 
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Stanf ord-Binet Picture Vbcabuiary 

Tester: "I^hat's this? t^hat do yoo caii it?" 
Child : " Leaf." 

Tester: (Writes in test booklet) 

Child : " Now you got to write in script, right? Leaves, " 
" Can i look in the book?" 



_ __ Picture Identification 

Tester: " Show me what we cook on... Show rae the one that catches mice.'* 
Child : ( Points correctly^ then comments..) "You forgot the clock." 

Tester: " I know. We're not using all the pictures." 
Child : "I'm good at this one." 

Definitions 

Tester: " Pat, what is a ball?" 
Child : " You kick balls." 

Tester-. " Wat is a hat?" 

Child ; " You put it on your head." 

tester; " t^hat is a stove?'' 

Child : " You cook. That's what you writing down?" 

Tester; " Yeah. I"m writing down what you say so I can remember it later.' 
Child: ( Increduluously) " Cause you don't know what it's for?" 

The arbitrary rarroi^ess of the ''frame for accepted responses is' illustrated 
below. 

Item: ^Opposite Anaibgies Correct Unacc eptable 

A bird flies but a fis h Swims Just swims around 

all day. 

I tela: Naming Objects 

In identifying a toy representation of an autbmo bile scoring 
permits credit for "bus" but not "^roak^" I-Jhat intellectual 
criteria is used in this case? 

These examples illustrate several important cbhsideratibris for testing 
culturally distinct children. The immediate ( proximal) social and physical 
environment of these children tnay stress a different set of competencies 
and cognitive styles than those expected in assessment situations. The 
specific item content of both tests of ability and achievement ttiay be 
unfamiliar to many of these children. This is partly the basis for claims 
of cultural bias in the tests. For example, items from the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test (mT) consistently missed by Black children vzho do not do 
well on this measure ( Miller- Jbnes^ 19805 include: windmills; specific dog 
breeds like collie vs bulldog br a friendly mutt ( which they most often 
chbbse); stone vs brick house; tobaggari; spectacles; hoof vo hoop or 
horse-shoe; etc. 
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Iri addition^ many children do not seem to share an uriderstaridirig of 
the social cbritekt or the nature of the format in testing; ehildren either 
gave the kinds of scenarios reported above or said very little. Other factors 
influencing test response include: observed decrements in performance as a 
result of the interpersonal aspects of the testing situation (Canady, 1936; 
Pasamanick & knbbldck, 1955; Millar-Jones^ 1980; Seyi^our & Miller-Jones, 1981; 
Boykin^ 1977; Slaughter , 1979) ; socio-economic status and educational levels 
Say effect performance outcomes ( Haggard, 1954, Robirisoh S Meenes,1947; 
Baughmari & Dahlstrbm, 1968) ; and early infant environmental and language 
experiences may produce lower scores ( Hess S Shipman, 1965; Seytndure & Miller- 
Jones, 1981) . 

Much credence has been given to verbal skills as measured by vocabulary 
items. Some have ciiamed that verbal ability as assessed by these tests is 
the single best predictor of "intelligence." There are difficulties with 
these itemsi not only because of well documented evidence that many Black 
and minority children show a kind of verbal defense behavior in the testing 
sittiatidii ( Labbv, 1970), but also because there appears to be little con- 
cern for what the child is thinking , no consideration for alternative highly 
abstract responses to definitions, and the narrow range of verbal behavior 
tapped by the test items and format. For example: 

Item: VI year Vocabulary 

Scorch - no credit given for "Takes whitening out of clothes" 

(comment - child is saying in a most abstract way that scorching 

sdmethirig amounts to the removal of "whitness" - burning 
something with ah iron shows up most on white cloth.) 

Brunette - Credit is given fdr: Black or Brown hair 

No credit it given fdr:' Kind of light colored hair 

light brbwhi reddish brown 
auburn cblbred 

Webster's Dictionary: . ".^. of a reddish brown color, 

a moderate browti." 

(Comment - to only accept brown or black shows the tests lack 

of intelligence! In Judging values along a cdldr dimerisibh 
the same color may be expressed as either darker or 
lighter depending bh what your standard is. If you are 
. . European, perhaps Blbrid is your standard and brunettes 

are clearly darker, brdwn br black within this fiame of 
•reference. But if your standard is black hair then 
brunettes are "kind of light cblbred hair.") 



On what basiis would ybii account for the accepted arid rib credit respbrises? 



Peculiai ^ity - + Sotnebody with pink eyes - you'd call them peculiar. 

- Somebody that's kind of funny looking^ 

+ Some people are peculiar - the don't talk much and they're 

awful still. 

. - tike people talk to fast and statter, 

(Comment - credit responses seem to contain the word "peculiar" but 

we are often told that the use of the work within its defini- 
tion is not permitted.) 

PrlGelas^& - rib credit giveri for intellectually sound literal trarislatibhs : 

- i.e. price-less without price 

- "no price on it, not marked" 

Regard credit given for: "Respect for a person" 

no credit given for: '*^ou like what a person does." 
(as having high regard for someone?) 

'*Wheh you send your congratulations" (as in Best Regards?) 



in this case; 

It can be generally concluded that the specificity of the accepted responses 
does not incorporate all correct responses to the question. 

While many of the examples cited above are taken from tests of mental 
ability* the same qualifications and concerns obtain for standardized achieve- 
ment tests. Suppbrters bf the use bf standardized tests claim that iritelligerice. 
tests attempt to measure general cognicive abilities or aptitudes indeperiderit 
of specific training or experience. Tests of general intelligence. Spearman's 
"g'* factor^ have* however ^ been criticized as not being very different, in 
cbhteht and fbrroat from traditibtial measures of achievement (Ginsburg^ 1972; 
Schwartz, 1975). Althbugh brie cari distiriguish in pririciple between tests bf 
ability and achievement, this conceptual distinctiori is ribt easy tb bperatibriaiize 
Consider the following ten questions: 
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ii We see (chiidreni piants^ stars i hoasesi trees) only at night 

2. Bill bought two pads of paper at 25 cents each aild fdlir pens 
at 20 cents each. How much did he spend? (1.30, 4Sc:, $1.05, 
none of these) 

3. Sob means (prejudice^ solemn^ sigh^ doy^ kind). 

4. When a new kind of machine is created it is called (an adoption, 
an invention, a fabrication, a novelty, a discovery) i 

5. Which terra is missing in this series? 3.5.7.^.11.13 (8,9,10, 
14,15) 

6. Which term comes next in this series? 54, 45, 36, ? (31, 63^ 25, 
27) 

7. Okygeh is a (cbmpbuhds gas^ solid, carbide). 

8. To prove is to (agree, verify, see, mean). 

9. Mary bought a comic book for 10 cents, some gum for 5 cents and 
a candy bar for 5 cents. How many cents did she spend in all? 
(i5c, 2dc, 25c, 5bc, non of these? 

10. The earth^s crust is its (surface, energy* Heat^ poles). 
Half of these questions are drawn from group ability tests and half 
from achievement tests ^ all designed for grades 4 to 6. ( Taken from Schwartz, 
1975. pg.38) The external validation of intelligence tests is largely a 
matter of high but not perfect correlations with school success a s measured 
^by^^hiovemeht tests ! For example, Cronback (1960) reports correlations 
of .73 between I.Q. scores and measures of reading cbmprehehsiohi .43 with 
reading speed; .59 with English usage, .48 with geometry, etc. Schwartz asks, 
why dp 

". ..group ability tests predict school achievement as well as they 
do? It seems to me that the answer is a quite simple one. Group ach- 
ievement tests_ and group ability tests are sufficiently similar that 
without the labels brie has difficulty telling which is which. If 
these group ability tests are used to predict, and group achievement 
tests used to confirm those predictibris^ why should anyone be surprised?" 

Jeriseri (1980) dismisses criticisms of the tests which focus on cultural 
bias in the items by relying on Spearmkn^s drigirial uriitary concept of intel- 
ligence or "g" factor. It is asserted that for the kinds of conceptual abil- 
ities measured in these tests involve '*self initiated elaboration arid trans- 
formation of the stimulus inputs," such as spbritaneously using a conceptual 
category or classif icatiori rule in organizing information. As insurance 
against the tendency to question to quality of specific test items so often 
used as indicators of the tests lack of validity, Jensori refers to Spearman's ' 
"differerice bf the indicator," which means; 

".iithat in an intelligence test the specific content of the items 

o 11 
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ls unessential j so long as it is apprciihehded or perceived 
in the same way by all persons taking the test. Any given 
item cannot, of course, be without cdntiBnt, but the content 
of the items is a mere vehicle for the essential elements 
of intelligence test items, ••The number arid variety of 
items that can be invented for intelligence teists is limited 
only by the imagination of the test constructor*" 

This cotninerit is further underscored by the following^ 

".•.the psychometriciahs and test publishers should be under 
no obligation to explain the causes of the statisticai dif- 
ferences between groups. •_ .explaining the causes is hot the 
pviiriary .responsibility of the constructors ^ publishers and 
users d£ tests." 

It is easy to see why standardized test lack in cognitive viability. By 
not accepting responsibility for item integrity the tests are cbininitted 
to cognitive bankruptcy- Again consider the cbmpetehce-perf ormahce dis- 
tinction when attempting to establish criteria for the presence or absence 
of an ability. In a sample of Black kindergarteners I worked with^ the 
protocols from I.Q. tests were examined for evidence of stability in using 
conceptual categories spontaneously. The same child used in other examples 
in this paper, where she gave f uhctiohal-relatibhal definitions of objects, 
v/hen asked what an orange was replied.." A Fruit." Here she shows precisely 
this ability to spontaneously classify according to conceptual category. 
She has the capacity for this kind of intellectual operation. 

The issue becomes not one of the capacity for this kind of mental ability, 
perhapis one needs drily drie instarlce which clearly demonstrates the presence 
of the cognitive scheme. We must ask instead what are the behavioral and 
contextuaily imposed constraints which govern its dccurence. Cdnsidering 
that the child has a repertoire of possible responses to a question, what 
determines the availability or priority of access to the one the tester has 
in mind? 

Oh this point Gallimbre & Au (1979) suggest 

"...There seems to be general agreement that children and adults 
whp employ self-generated cognitive strategies perform better on 
schbpl-type tasks than those who do not. Presumably because of the 
greater, continuity between hbme and school, middle-class children 
are much more likely to use *schbol-ef f icient ' internally mediated 
cognitive strategies than culturally and socially disadvantages 
children. . .The ready use of these strategies allows for more rapid 
adaptatidn to the school's learning style. in which content is likely 
to be unrelated td daily life and initially meaningless to the child. 

. * ■ If the failure to use self-generated cognitive strategies 
accounts for. the pbbr schbbl performance of disadvantaged minority 
culture .children^ then it is impbrtaht tb specify exactly how they 
ate involved. Some researchers have assumed that disadvantaged child- 
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reh lack certain schbbl-relevarit cognitive strategies. According 
to this 'cognitive-deficit' hypothesis, we would expect to find 
onifortnaly low perfdrinance on all school-type tasks... 

The results obtained at KEEP (Kamehameha Early Education 
Program^ i however i do hot fit the pattern predicted by this 
assumption. . .What we see Instead . is a x^idespread incbhs'.stehcy 
in perf brraance across tasks and settings. This finding of in- 
consistency suggests that the children possess many of the* same 
cognitive strategies as moire school-successful middle-class 
children; the reason their school performance is so much poorer 
^?_^^??_^^^y_?PP?y the cognitive strategies much less consistently 
than their middle-class peers." (Pg.33) 

And in a similar direction, J. Gbbdribw ( 1972) argues that race and 

social class differences on standardized psychological instruments 

may be a product of the subjects not knowing what she calls the "rules 

and rituals" and "tricks bf the trade." She repbrt^^ 

"...To the extent that a rule grows out of some special 
experiences i or is learned 'on the job' rather than being 
available for widespread teaching, we should expect large 
differences between age groups and social groups. A dif- 
ference between ages may stem hot so much from a difference 
in capacity as frbm the slow accumulation bf 'bh thejbb' 
experiences. Sbme children db hbt spohtanebusly apply 
the rule (of varying one thing at a time) but this is 
??5yi?^?_^?P^?> perhaps just the tnost easj.ly measured 
aspect of formal reasoning. . .The real lack ( among these 
Chinese children) is in the school experiences that bring 
the use of this procedure to a certain probability of oc- 
currehce." 

Jensen ( 1980) spends considerable time discussing the nature bf intellect 
ual fuhctibhihg^ which Spearmah called "hbegehesis," or the perception 
bf relationships, inducing the general from the particular. This is 
supposed to be at the center bf the "g" factbr assessment bf mental 
ability. Hbwcver* ambhg the many characteristics of inductive reasoning 
and learning are the requirements of exposure to a rule-governed princi- 
ple over time in many different cbhtexts and with feedback about the 
appropriateness of bhe's respbhse. These conditions are precluded by 
the standardized format of most tests. There are no probes permitted 
in these testing situatibhs. In several studies which I have carried 
dut^ Black five year bids who performed poorly on standardized tests 

ability were found to be highly inductive in their approaches tb 
t* — - ___ 

arhihg. When traihihg format? vzere shifted from a rigid, no feedback 

tuaitioh tb one which permitted chiidrfen the opportunity to explore 

_ _ - _ . . _ 

^ 1 discover the structure of the task, perfbrmahce differences between 

5h and low scbrihg childreh were hbt present. 
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It is Important: that the practicing clinician working with children^ 
especially children from culturally different backgrounds; free them- 
selves from the norms for systems of ordering arid classifyirig, to try 
and ask " what is the logic behind this particular perf brraahcc • " "Can 
i ask a question which will reveal the cliild's logic?" There are multi- . 
faribus influences determing the elicitation of the capacity one has in 
mind^ whether in a testing or instructional situation, it will be important 
to develop .flexible procedures iriitially^ which considers the possibility 
t everyone has many problem solving strategies available. Because of 
ones particular social-physical ecology sditie of these cognitive processing 
strategies are more adaptive and come into use more frequently than others. 
Thus, one can conceptualize an individual as having a hierarchically organ- 
ized repertoire of such problem sblvirig strategies or heuristics. An 
important research agenda for the N.i.E./O-E. Follow Through effort in 
the 1980* s should be the systematic exploration for patterns of these 
processing repertoires among minority children and the contingencies 
. governing their use. 

Using a single quantitative score to describe a range of complex cbgriitive 
operations. 

Standardized tests presently do not describe cognitive problem solving 
processes involved in sufficient detail to be diagnbstically useful. Further 
if these tests continue to be used as decisive measure of learning, teachers 
will have to be quite courageous not to " teach to the test." In the chair- 
men's Report on the N.I.E. conference Testing, Teaching and Learning, Ralph 
Tyler and Sheldon ^'Jhite observe, 

"A teacher^ school, or school system seekirig to build a curricu- 
• lum based on discussion, primary sources for social studies^ arid 

firsthand observations for science might find itself haridicapped 
when it came time for testing. There might be gains frdtti sUch 
teaching in terms of students*^ feeling responsible for their dwii 
education or coming to understand how inquiry is conducted, but 
such gains are not likely to show up next time a published test 
is administered. For immediate results on published tests, the 
premium approach is through the use of recitation and textbooks." 

In the area of matheinatics> for example^ most achievement testis place 
primary emphasis oh cbmputatibh. The National eouncii of Supervisors of 
.Mathematics (NeSM>1978) suggests ten basic skills iri mathi computational 
algorithms bcirig only brie bf these: 

Prbblem solving 

Applying Mathematics to Everyday Situations 
Alertness tb the Reasonableness of Results 
Estimation arid Apprbximation 
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Geometry 
Measurement 

Reading, Interpreting, and Constructing Tables, iSraphs, and Charts 
Using Matheniatics to Predict 
Computer Literacy 

Responsible arid enlightened educational efforts which attempt these object- 
ives V7ill certainly be under-estimated by their performance on standardized 
math tests; 

Schwartz (1975) has criticized mach achievement tests on the grounds 
that they not reveal anything about the subtleties of childrens' conceptual 
thinking in prdblem-sblvihg situations. For example, typical items purpdrt- 
. irig to assess, measurement ability like... how mariy iriches are there in a yard? 
a) 12; b) 16; c) 3; d) 36; e) ddri't know... actually measures rote memory 
and tells us ribthing about the child's conceptual undeirstandirig dr ability 
to measure, i^at is needed is a clear description of the knowledge structure, 
entailed in measuremerit. For example, selection 5f the appropriate attribute 
diiaerisibri-to be measured when asked " How big i s X ( desk, chair^ book^etc.)?" 
Does the child select weight, length, width, height, area, or volume? Or 
does the child recdgriize the inherent ambiguity in the question and ask. . . 
"What db you mean by big?", which shows sophistication with these aspect 
of the measurement concept. Selecti on of appropriate unit of measurement 
would be another candidate for a measureSent nomoiogical network. Dbes the 
child choose to measure a desk in feet, meters, pounds or kilograms or does 
she use miles, angstroms, cm or grams? These concepts might be followed by 
the :abiX4ty^b estimate ( can they approximate the measure? Hbw do they deal 
with partial units of the metric?) arid ^bmputatibnal ability ( Can they carry 
out the measuremerit arid perfbrm operations such as rauitiplicatidri required 
given the attribute dimension selected, e.g. vdliome or area?). 

Competence in measuremerit arid estimation are best ascertained by obser- 
ving active behavibr and engaging in verbal interactions which staridarcized 
tests db not provide. Can we produce tests with these characteristics? The 
problem, of course, with takirig a more clinical-probing approach to assess- 
ment, whiie desireable to get at the child* s thinking arid to establish better 
iriterpersonal rappb^t, is that it is difficult tb achieve comparative results 
for children under the same condition. I believe it is possible td gerierate 
formats, ribt unlike those characteristic of Piaget's staridard materials and 
Interview procedures. Given the prbblems with quantitative scores purporting 
to represent the attairirrient bf some ability, the practitioner must choose 
assessmerit techniques whi5h afe Appropriate td their ends. Truely diagnbstic 
cognitive assessments are gaining iricreasing attention in the field. 

IS 
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It ±s difficult to S66 hbw a nuineirica.1 va.Xu6y even for subtiesCs whi.cli 
attempt to measure specific component skills, will be of much descriptive, 
diagnostic or program assessment value without some consensus from the 
subject matter specialist and cognitive psychology regarding what those 
skills are. This means that alternative systems which account for student 
gains in math, reading, and problem solving skills heeds to be developed i 
One hopeful sign that these alternative assessment procedures are emerging 
comes from NiI;E. itself. In response to large scale concern over the af- 
fects of tesirig oh the quality of education, N.i.E. has called for the 
uniting of cognitive psychologists, educators, and technology. The direction 
presently being taken is toward assessmeht which provides: 1. a clear 
descriptibh of the structure of the infonnation domain being taught and 
tested, for example flow diagrams of the various cbhcepts and algorithms 
for multiplication; 2. descriptions of possible strategic approaches and 
problem solving heuristics children might employ given an inf drtnatidn do- 
• inaih;and 3. making these descriptions available ih a fbrin which is im- 
medir.tely useful ih the teaching and learning setting, i.e. in sufficient 
detail as to be diagnosticaiiy useful, i would only add to this list the 
need to have descriptions of the various kihds of cognitive systems Black 
and other mihbrity children have and some understanding of the conditions 
which elicit them* Together these approaches present an ideal model for 
the documentation and evaluatibh bf the next wave of Follow Through programs. 
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Learning Characteristics of Black Children 

After nearly two decades of research the reaschs for poor performances 
on the part of a disportionate number of Black children on traditibrial measures 
of academic achievement and mental ability are still unclear, Explahatibh 
offered for this consistent pattern of poor performance have ranged from environ- 
mental or cultural deprivation to nutritional and genetic factors. With few 
exceptions, the previous research in this area seldom reflected any understanding 
of the cultural and cbminuriity contexts which may have already engaged the 
intellectual abilities of these children* 

. The perspective of the reisearch reported here is that: !• the social- 
cognitive ecologies of many Black, low-income, and other minority populations 
influences the child^s information processing styles; and 2. these cognitive 
styles conflict sufficiently with the task demands, information processing 
expectations, and social contexts found in most conventional assessment situations 
to produce the observed perfdrraarice decrements* 

Of critical importance to empirical research in Black psychology is the 
question of v/hether or not Black and other culturally different populations 
develop qualitatively dif f erehtinteliectual processes which have thus far 
escaped bur theoretical constructs of mental functioning and methods of assess- 
ment. It has been suggested, fbr example^ that most western paradigms of 
intellectual development have centered arbuhd the child's understanding of 
pyfisicai environment phenomenon and have given little' attention to social contri- 
bution to the content and form of cognitive processes . It is alsb possible^ 
however i that there are ho inherent qaaiitative differences in the kinds of 
cognitive prbcesses available to culturally different children, but that proximal 
and distal cultural environments stress the use of some information processing 
styles over others. The children, in this view, may have the capacity for the 
kinds of ihtellectaai operations we are typically interested in evaluating^ but 
they bccupy a lower level of probability in occurence within the child's reper- 
toire of problem solving heiirestics* 
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The failure to consider Black children's repertbirias of cognitive processes 
and the contingencies affecting their use may be one of several factors contribu- 
ting to the lack of success in achieving a verdicai integrated analysis of these 
children's abilities. The examination of the interface of social and affective 
cbmjjoncnts v/ith cognitive or infcrmation processing parameters has proven 
difficult, ill' part j because the factors influencing performance bh traditibnal 
measures of ability arid achievemerit are multiple. It is difficult to desigri 
research which is sufficiently inclusive of all the critical variables affecting 
performance: e.g., separating the effests of social class from ethnicity; tester/ 
teacher expectations and biases; the cultural salience and appropriateness of 
tasks, stimuli^ and problem solving formats, to name a few. 

There are a few studies which recbgriize the irapbrtance of using prbblein 
contexts arid task formats which have ecblbgical validity (Brorif eribreririer^ 1974; 
Cole, et al., 1974; Labbv, 1970; arid Neisser, 1976) arid atten;pt tb elucidate 
the nature of the logical processes and cognitive skills in Black children from 
the perspective of their adaptations to the task demands of their social ecologies. 
Hilliard (1976), borrowing from the work of Cohen (1971), has suggested several 
areas bf differerice iri the cbgnitive styles bf many Black children. For example^ 
these children aire typically affectively brierited arid use what cbuld be consi- 
dered xeiatlonaJ^ styles while schools typically support and are oriented to 
analytic styles. Briefly, Hilliard suggests that: 

1. Af ro-Americaris tend to respond to things in terras of whole picture 
instead bf its parts. The Euro- American tends tb believe that any- 
thirig cari be divided arid sub-divided iritb parts arid that these add up 
to a whble. 

2. Afro-Americans tend to prefer tb focus bri pebple arid their activities 
rather than things or objeqts. 

3* Afro-Americans have a keen sense* of justice, are quick to perceive 
and analyze injustice and tehd^ therefore^ to lean toward altruism 
arid social cbbperatibri. 
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4. Afro-Americans tend to prefer novelty ^ freedom and personal distinc- 



tiveness • 



5. Afro- Americans tend riot to be "word** dependent for meaning > relying 



heavily on actual behavior arid expeirierice. 



Hilliard suggest then what schools might look like if they adjusted to these 



cognitive styles of many Black children, (see table i) While thi^ chs^racterl- 
zatibri is brief and not systematically documented it is suggestive of important 
ditherisibris bf variation in cbgriitive orientation between some Black children 
and that expected iri schbbl related erivirbrimerits • 

It is interesting to note that Cohen fourid relatidrial cbriceptual styles, 
"•-•originated in **shared-function** families (those in which critical group 
functions are widely shared or indiscriminately performed by ail members with- 
out pre-patternihg) • . .** This **shared-f unction** was also observed in peer 
and social groups. Cohen suggests that '*.,,shared function primary group 
brgariizatibri, • • is respbrisive as a whole to chance changes iri its external and 
internal environment.** From the members pbirits bf view this results iri a **fluid 
and constantly shifting distribution of functions.** (p. 47) • • 

This observation suggests that it will be terribly important to look 
at social patterning within children's home and neighborhood environments fcr 
determiriarits bf cbgriitive brgariizatibrii Hilliard 's and Cohen's work are also 
related to Sigel's distirictibris betweeri relatibrial-f urictiorial arid categorical- 
inferential conceptual styles. Sigei (1970) argued that lower-class childreri 
use more relational categories in classifying pictures and that these kinds of 
classifications by lower-class children reflects differences in representation^i 
cbmpeterice produced by the lack of distancing experiences in lower-class homes. 
Distaricirig experierices are cbrisidered those which provide the opportunity for 
differentiation and abstractibri. • By implicatibri, middle-class home experierices 
foster more cognitiveiy sophistoeated categorical -inferential styles, which 
require the imposition of more abstract conceptual structure on task stimuli. 
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TABLE I 
Tlie School 
(cdmpliled by Asa Hilliard) 



-general 



(Analytical 5 



As it could be 
(Relational) 



Rules 

Standardization 
Conformity 

Mmebry for specific facts 
Regularity 
Regid order 
"normality" 

Differences equal deficits 

Preconceive 

Precision 

Logical 

Atomistic 

Egocentric 

Convergent 

Controlled 

Meanings are universal 

Direct 

Cognitive 

Linear 

Mechanical 

Unison 

Hierarchical 
Isolation 
Deductive 
Scheduled 
Things focused 
Constant 
Sigh oriented 
Duty 



Freedom 

Variation 

Creativity 

Memory for essence 

Nov -Ity 

Flexibility 

Uniqueness 

Samesriess equal dppressidh 

Ithprbvlse 

Approximate 

Psychblbgical 

Global 

Sociocentric 

Divergent 

Expressive 

Meanings are contextual 

Indirect 

Affective 

Patterned 

Humanistic 

Individual in graup 

Deinncratic 

integration 

Inductive 

Targets of opportunity 
People focused 
Evolving 

Meaning orients 1 
Loyalty 



29. 
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Simmbris (1979) considered this f brmulatibri as biased, placing higher 
value on categorical- inferential styles* as well as being insensitive to the 
possibility of culturally conditioned diversities in cognitive strategies. 
If ^this is true, however,, one would expect to find a develdpmehtal pattern 
among middle-class children showing increasing use of this more sophisticated 
conceptual style. Research by Davis (1971) finds that children from fifth 
grade through college show no decline in the use of relational styles with 
increasing age and this classification scheme was, in fact, the most frequent 
style at every age tested. Davis' study also indicated that subjects did not 
show a preferential pattern in the Use of any of these particular styles and 
that the diversity of strateg^ies used increases with age: 

Simnons further argues that the observed dif f erenceis might be attributable 
more to differential knowledge about the picture stimuli than to social class 
differences in cognitive capacities. Here again the issue of competence or 
capacity vs performance is an important distinction. To test this possibility 
Simmons generated a set of Sigel like pictures which would have more cultural 
salience for Black and lower-class children. The Simmons modified test cbritairied 
pictures for classification depicting objects, persons, and aci:ivities which 
occur frequently and are highly valued within particular sub-ctiiturai groups. 
For example, academic cultural activities, v/hite collar occupations were found 
to be relatively more salient for White and middle class children and games ^ 
sports, blue collar occupations and entertainer-athlete bccUpatibris were more 
culturally salient for DIack and lower class children. The children iii the 
study v/ere 112 fifth and sixth grade males, 28 in each of 4 groups: Black 
middle class: Black lower class; tiHiite middle class; and While lower class. 

The results are: 1) middle-class children of both ethnic groups used more 
categorical (c-) reasoning on both tests but 2) Black subjects from both middle 
arid lower class used more c-reasoning on the culturally salient materials pre- 
sented in the Simons test. In other words, the cognitive sophistication in 
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classification strategies children used depended on the cultural salience or 
relevance of the pictures used. Sirnmdris cautions that there is ah important 
difference between cultural salience and cultural familiarity . All pictures 
were familiar to all the children bat the salient pictures represented domains 
for which the child had greater depth of knox^yiedge. in order to achieve 
accurate assesstnent of cbghitive processing competence, materials should be used 
for which subjects have more elaborate knowledge structures and from which 
me.-ining can be extracted. Simmons states... 

"One of the major cabeats in the findings is that characterizations of 
the ability or response styles of members of various sub-cultural 
groups should not be made based upon operations performed on a 

single set of procedures and materials. Introduction of the 

Simmphs test In the present study, in effect, damaged the 
validity of previous statements concerning the existence of 
social class differences in representational competence... 
One way to avoid this problem is through the use of with- 
in subjects designs (such as the SCST^Simmons test and 

subset cdmparisbhs) that promote attention to inter- 
actions ... the interactions that can bccure in a_within-- 

greater separatiohs_of the 
effects of group differences in cdmpetehce. . .The final 
methodological point that I'd llkci to make is that using 
more than one task to measure a skill broadens the range 
of application of the processes that are being examined, 
which in turn enhances the validity of generalizations 
that are made about _hbw the skill is used on other kinds 
of tasks." (p. AA^A5) 

Further evidence that, the cultural ecblbgies bf some of these children 

place different demands on the structuring of their intellectual styles is 

provided by Franklin and Fulani (1974). Franklin argued that the reason iiuiriy 

Black children failed to show spontaneous categorical clustering of verbal items 

is free recall tasks was hbt that these children didn't have the conceptual 

ability or capacity to re-brganize these items In memory but, rather, that the 

appropriate categories were not used to elicit this kind bf strategy. Using 

more environmentally relevant taxonoraic categbries such as card games ^ dances, 

soul food, etc. they found that when items from these categories were presented 

rahdbmly Black children recalled more of the items and, in reporting them back, 

showed spbritarieblis clustering according to conceptual categories. 
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Bbykin U975, 1977) has also attempted to incorporate aspects of Black 

cultural/physical ecology in suggeistihg that high ambiant levels of stiina3ation 

experienced by many Black children may lead to high levels of activation and 

needs for stimulus variation in both affective* cognitive and behavioral domains. 

Boykxn has offered tentative evidence for this^Vervistic" quality in Black 

children's cognitive systems by demonstrating superior performance dii several 

tasks which vary in format. The subjects were third and fourth grade Black and 
White children :who: were-asked to solve five instances each of four types of 
tasks. The tasks were 1) a 10 digit ordered recall task, 2) a story listening 
taski 3) a visual scanning task and 4) a 10 dot pattern schema reproduction. 
The tasks were presented either in a relatively unvaried format where each 
task-type was represented together in a bl5ck or in a varied format where the 
tasks were presented in random order. Bdykiri found superior performance among 
the Black children when the task format varied greatly. The more changing the 
format the better the performance of Black versus White children. 

This finding of the need for more variation in stimuli may relate to 
other observations which suggest that Black children are more affectively 
oriented and that they pay more attention to the "peri-cbhceptual" cues that 
are non-format specific. The often reported finding of more effective perform- 
ance stemming from rapport with the tester may result from the fact that estab^ 
lishing a positive relationship with the tester serves to free-up perceptual 
cognitive systems allowing the child to attend to and process conceptual - 
infbfinatioh in the task rather than devoting time to attending to arid process- 
ing affective cues in the test situation. 

The iraplicatibri for cbgriitive assessment is clear. One should use a num- 
ber bf different materials and task contexts in making a determination of a 
child's level of cognitive develbpment br competence. However, such multi- 
method approaches alsb require a validation procedure which establishes the 
relationship between these various abilities arid thbse taught in school. 
Numerous studies have yielded cbritradictory results on the relationship be- 
tween perfbrmarices on intelligence tests ( e.g. Raven's Progressive Matrices). 
Piagetian conservations and other Idgicb-perceptual operations, and the devel- 
opment of academic skills such as reading ( Ehri^ 1979). 

These studies represent significant contributions arid are encouraging. 
However, in the absence of an integrated coriceptual paradi^'- this research 
may be viewed as iricorisequeritial and its impact limited to the perceived 
necessity of making only minor adjustinents in test arid assessment procedures. 
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or task content. At present tx^o frameworks seem to afford such ah integration 
of these bbservatibhs into an apiJrbpriate cdiistruct of intellectual function- 
ing in Black children who perform poorly on standardized measures of mental 
ability and academic achievement. These frameworks are the adaptive analysis 
of social behavior and the processes of rule induction, 

Miiier-Jones ( 1980) attempted to investigate the subtle aspects c;r cogni- 
tive perf ortnance, i.e. the social and Ttidtivatidilal contributions to the de- 
ployment of intellect^ among a group of low and high achieving Black kinder- 
garten children.; The research offered rule-induction and transfer in learn- 
ing as a more comprehensive model of the cognitive styles of poor academic 
performers and considered the influences of the child's proximal (immediate) 
social ecology on their cognitive and social competence. 

The principles of rule-^induction which could form the basis for i.nsi:ruc- 
tional activity and assessm(?.nt are: 

1, Rule induction involves the extraction of regularities and the 
abstraction of these regularities into higher order units or rules; 

2, The induction of rules requires exposure^ experience and practice 
over a relatively long period of time, explicit statement of the 
rule alone is not enough; 

3, The acquisition of a rule arid its transfer requires the use of the 
same rule in a variety of crntexts and experiencing the appropriate- 
ness of the rule under different conditions-deductive learning is 
largely 'decbritextUalized learning; 

4, Rule acquisition processes appear to require the active involvement 
of the child with the opportunity for making errors arid bbtairiirig 
irifbrmative feedback about errors in a relaxed non- threatening 
atmosphere; 

5; As in language learnirig the child *s cbmpeterice will exceed her/his 
actual performance* i,e. what the child knows will preceed what they 
can actually do; 

6, Learriirig in this mbdality is typiically autonomously regulated in 
the child ^ structure is in the stimulus or the task; and 

7, Motivation for the induction of rule-gbverried systems is iritririsic- 
cbgnitive mblivatibh. Given that the child is experiencing conaitions 
of information overload^ inducing rules leads to more economical arid 
efficient processing of informatibri, thereby permitting more selec- 
tive attention. In addition* the use of these more efficient rule 
induced strategies should enhance the child's effect- 
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iveiless or cbinpetehce iii negotiating his/her environment; Maistery 



of rules^ thehi while inherently rewarding^ may also provide a kind 



of functional motivation. 



Klller-Jbhes reports data from social interactions under natural cohdi^ 
tions in schools and observations from the home environments of these two 
achievement groups and finds support for the use of inductive learning styles 
in the low school achievers. High achievers experience a sbmev/hat more system- 
atic exposure to rule governed structured social situations. Their inter- 
actions indicate a greater access to adults as resources arid bppbrturiities 
to gain information, display competencies and control in influencing the 
direction of activities. Low school achievers in this study experienced a 
wider variety of adults and peers across mbre varied cbntexts arid situatibris^ 
which obstensibiy require a greater diversity in response repertoires, tow 
achievers had more active participatibri arid exerted mbre irifluerice iri settirigs 
outside the home. The demands of such diverse behavioral set tins is viewed 
as a correlate of inductive approaches to learning and is seen as an adaptive 
learning strategy iri situatibris where the structural parameters are implicit 
or not known. Here one attempts to determine the boundary limits and condi- 
tions defining the situation or task via a kind of scatter gun approach to 
foraging for irif bnhatibni getting a lot bf data quickly arid fbnnulating con- 
cepts contingently. 

In addition to home observations, analysis of differences iri sbcial 
brieritatibri were alsb obtained from video-taped sbcial interactions of ran- 
domly assigned dyads under a common obseivatinal condition in school and 
playground settirigs. Adaptive sbcial furictibris iri these iriteractibris were 
assessed using a code for consequences or " pay-offs" the children received i 
which included 75 specific items clustered under the larger categories bf 
Gettirig Irif brmatibri, Services^ Recbgriitiori^ arid Behavibr from either peers 
or adults. The behaviors employed by children which resulted in these con- 
sequences were also coded. 

The results iridicated that high and low achieving Black children differed 
in their social-motivational systems; tow achievers received more information, 
Recogriitiori, Behavibr arid Services thari high achievers arid used a wider var- 
iety bf behaviors antecedent to receiving thece consequences. High achievers 
received proportionately more information and services from peers, while low 
achievers received relatively mbre bf these from adults. Fcr recbgnitibri^ i.e. 
positive recbgni<ion^ consequences this pattern is reversed, with high achievers 
getting proportionately more recbgriitibri from adults arid Ibw achievers mbre 
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£t6m peers. High achievers appear to be more selective^ penhittirig peers 

to inform and service them, while soliciting recognition for their abilities 

and accdmpiishments from adults. With the exceptions of getting inf briiia- 

tibh arid riegative recognition^ low achievers showed greater diversity in 

the organization of the behavioral repertoires used for getting consequences. 

The adaptive significance of this social strategy may be understood iri 
terms of its value for inductive learning. When faced with new or less pre- 
dictable situations these children more typically may seek wider stimulus 
imputs from which patterri^ regularity and rule-governed principles can be 
extracted or induced. 

Perfbnnances on experimental raultiple-classif icatibri tasks revealed rib 
differences between these achievement groups when children received pretrain- 
ing which modeled the conditions for rule induction, i.e.: 

^ Familiarize them with the over-all structure of the problem-task format 

- Provide early success in the use of two-dimensional classifications 
iri a variety of "game-like" contexts 

- Providing positive inforttiatiori feedback 

^ Providing bppbrturiities for autbribtnous control arid the use of coordinated 
irif ormatibri by permitting the child tb set up prbblems for the adult. 

Results from multiple classification problems presented in Venn diagram formats 

in either a deductive ( where the rules of explicitly given) or an inductive 

fbrmat ( where examples bf the rules are provided arid the child has to* figure 

out what the rules are) confirms the inductive learning style hypothesis. 

Low achievers required fewer trails tb criterion arid reached criteribri with 

fev/er correct placements bri transfer problems than di5 high achievers, if 

they had first attempted a problem set where they had to figure but or induce 

the rules. 

That there is indeed a systematic structure underlying the behavior of 
3.0W achieving Black children is often obscured by the apparent diffuse arid 
uribrgariized surface qualities bf their behavior. This brgariized quality 
becomes more transparent when one considers that these children might be 
more highly reliant on inductive thinking for determining the structure 
arid rule-gbverned properties of social arid cognitive tasks. 

How general is this learning style? Cross cultural research suggests it 
txsay indeed be a prbperty bf the learriirig styles bf a great mariy childreri from 
diverse backgrounds. Iri accburitirig for the comSon observation in cross cul- 
tural research for the effects of schooling, Cole and Scribner (1974) suggest 
that with schbolirig there is a teridericy tb. gerieralize rules and bperatibns 
across a rium&er of different problem formats. Jean Lave ( 1977) argues that 
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bblihg is hot the only way to acquire generalized cognitive skills. Lave 

- - . - - - 

nd evidence chat numerical skills acquired in the context of tailoring 

Wi$\ _ . __ ___ 

rehticeshijjs transfer to arithmetic problem solving success on urifaihil- 

llpj 

. problems. How are these generalizabie operations acquired? tave suggests; 
.. 

Apprenticeship training whose major instructional mode is 
observation and practice. . .stands in sharp contrast to verbal 
instruction and context free presentation of materials in school. 
This suggests that a major contrast ( is) that schools emphasize 
deductive teaching/learning while inductive transmission of 
knowledge is the most common mode of teaching/learning in appren- 
ticeship... .We assume that is tailoring experience leads to 
performance on unfamiliar arithmetic problems^ it will_bccur 
because of a process of inductive generalization." (177-178) 



l;ow achieving Black children may need environments for rule learning 
— ^ xh permits and encourages this expldratibh of problem contexts, bppbrt- 

.ties for making errors, and getting feedback on them,. The implications 
-p this research for educational settings involve the greater use of in- 
— ructibhal approaches v/hich give children experience with concepts and 

.es in a context which permits the discovery of principles and their 
^1 "ectiveness in solving problems. The challenge is to design assessment 
^ >cedures v/hich v/ill be effective in evaluating- the childs learning under 
5se conditions. 
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^^rnnary 

This brief section on cognitive processes among Black children has been 
IP nesarily selective. There are apparent differences in the disposition to 
^3 some cognitive styles, e.g. vervistic and inductive qualities of Black 
^jildreri's thinking. Assessment procedures in language and cbghitibh^ in 
^iition tb being sensitive to these distinctibns, must take into consider- 
0j ion the importance of context, the use of culturally important and persdn- 

ly meaningful materials^ and the establishment of ah optimal and trusting 
^^latiohship with the child. Therefore, research on cognitive style charac- 
teristics of many Black children constitute the basis for the fbllbwirig 
^ cbmmendatibhs tb be cbhsidered in language and cognitive assessment: 

1. Use multiple cognitive and language eiicitation materials in 
assessing any particular cognitive and language structure. 

2. Use Culturally salient cognitive and linguistic eiicitation 
subject matter and materials. 

3. ^ke the tes ehvirbhment as familiar and cbmf brtable as is pbssible 
4i Vary cognitive and linguistic tasks relative to inductive versus 

deductive prbcessirig styles, 
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5, Establish pre-test success in an inductive learning mode with 
various samples of the types of cognitive and language tasks 
to be assessed. 

6* In assessing academic-cognitive processes in culturally distinct 
children it is important to be clear in defining the mental opera- 
tions of concern independent of the specific task context in which 
they are measured. 

7. There is precious little data relating performance on conceptual 
and other cognitive tasks to perfbrmarice in school related skill 
areas such as reading^ math, science, and social studies concepts. 
Clearly research establishing such linkages between various cogni- 
tive operations and subsequent performance on school related skills ^ 
especially from a developmental perspective, would help enormously 
to clarify which aspects of cognition are critical for diagnosis 
and intervention.. 

8. For diagnostic uses of assessment profiles of most common errors and 
processes which produce these patterns are very informative. The stu- 
dent can be sho\^ hox7 they arrived at their answer, that it was a 
reasonable and logical way to approach the problem, but that certain 
conditions of the problem require a different approach or algorithm. 
It is often not a failure to use a self-generated cognitive strategy 
that accounts for 'poor school perf drtoance. Rather it is the iricbh- 
sisteht applicatibh of cognitive strategies across tasks and settings. 
This suggests that these children possess many of the same processing 
abilities as tnbre schbbl-successf ul children^ they simply fail to 
recognize the task and identify the type of cognitive operation called 
for. 

9. Assessment prbcedtires which db hot penhi't examiners to probe for the 
reasoning behind a child's response to an item will be of limited value • 
Test items should be designed to elicit the most sbphisticatedi cbmplex 
br at least most appropriate cognitive processes in these children. 

Policy for Evaluation 

it is recommended that the National evaluation bf "Planned Variatibn" 
models of Fbllcw Thrbugh Programs be -discontinued. In its place the follow- 
ing system of documentation is offered^ 

1. Since each Fbllbw Thrbugh site should ideally want to achieve the 
same connnoh set of objectives^ the only thing that- varies critically 

as 
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frbm site to site are iiistructibhal approaches^ nature arid character- 
istics of the population being served, and the configuration of resources 
arid services provided at' various Ibcatibris. What is needed is the 
development of cbmraon descriptors for children in terms of social 
orientation and cognitive style. Perhaps some the characteristics 
suggested in this paper arid others would serve as a start irig pbirit. 
Data ijn a uniform format for children's health and nutritional status 
would also be extremely important. 

A standardized set of categories^ with sufficierit descriptive detail 
would also have to be generated in order to specify the learning en- 
virbrimerits experiericed arid for how lb rig. 

Research needs to be conducted which provides process descriptions 
of subject matter domains and possible processing strategies useful 
in the attainment of competence in those domains. Agairi these rieed 
to be applied at each F.T. program site. 

There needs tb be bri-gbirig sharing between various F.T. program efforts 
in order tb up-date and spread the data cbllectirig system; tb discuss 
with subject matter specialist and cognitive psychologist processing 
models available for readirig^ math^ scierice^ etc. 

These sessions or conferences should be attended by representatives 
of each project ( teachers, parents and older children who have, gradu- 
ated from these prbgraxns. 

These documentation contarences might be held regionally four times 
a year arid organized by themes such as, iristructibrial apprbachies, 
learning characteristics bf pbpulatibhs served^ methods bf assessment 
of academic learning, etc. 

^aluatibri desigri shbuld fbcus bri with-iri subject measures arid derive 
group analyses from population characteristics similarities and instruc- 
tional exposure . 

Iri other words ^ we rieed to take a bbttbm-up approach to documeritatibri 
and instrument development. Since future test construction will have to move 
iri this directibri ariyway why ribt have them serisitive tb F.T. rieeds? 

The history bf Fbllow Through thus far reflects the talents and energies 
of large numbers of capable, dedicated, sincere people. We should try to 
build on the work that has beeri done where ever possible. 
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